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8th mo. 12th. In our religious meetings, we 
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No. 37. 

11th mo. 14. As to the state of my sala I 
am still tottering along, though at times almost 
without hope of ever attaining to be even a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord. My spiritual 
enemies seem todincrease, and so bear me down 
at times that I have not strength enough even to 
groan for deliverance. But Oh! that [ may not 
faint nor grow weary in this combat, which I feel 
to be sore and hard for the creature to endure. 
But “why ‘should a living man complain,—a 
man forthe punishment of his sins?” This 
language of the prophet has of late sometimes 
saluted mine ear, and tended in some measure to 
calm my mind, and raise a hope that I am not 
utterly cast off and forgotten. 

29th. Oh! that I may have an unshaken 
confidence in that mighty arm of power that has 
hitherto helped us and cast up a way where no way 


often sit in silence from week to week, except | appeared, even as to the things of this life. 
when a stranger drops in, which is very seldom. | May we ever retain in remembrance his many 
I often think of what has been in time past | mercies and favors, and commemorate the same 


sounded in our ears, that there would be a fa- with hearts filled with gratitude and love, is my 


mine of hearing the Word in this place. That | sincere desire. This evening my soul is humbly 
we may improve under this dispensation, is my | | bowed, under a grateful sense of the many bless- 
serious wish and desire. | ings conferred on us by our gracious Benefactor. 

Againin the 9th month, she gave this excel-| Ist month 22nd, 1791. It continues to be 
lent advice in a letter to her husband, still absent | with me the most trying time I ever knew. 


in New England: “ Mayst thou witness a per-! The heavens seem as brass, and the earth as 
fect victory over every weakness and infirmity of | i iron; so that I can adopt the language of poor 


fiesh and spirit, growing stronger and stronger, | 
from ene degree of grace unto another, until thou | 


attain to the stature of a perfect man in Christ, | dow of death.” 


and become skilful in dividing the word aright. 
[ find by thy letters that thou art led in a close 
line, and I have no doubt there is cause for it : 

but, as observed in the preceding letter, “it re- 
quires great care, caution, patience, charity, atten- 
tion—pure and deep attention to the Divine 
gift and opening, to get safely along in such a 
line of service.” I fervently ‘desire thy preser- 
vation from every thing that would hurt or ob- 
secure thy service, and that thou may “ know 
thy urim and thy thummim to be with thy Holy 
One.” And as thou keepsdown to and with the 
precious gift bestowed on thee, there is not a 
doubt remaining with me that thou wilt be pre- 
served in usefulness in all thy steppings along, to 
the honor of his great name who hath marvel- 
lously called thee to this work, and also to thy own 
solid and substantial peace ; and thus be favored 
to return at the right time to our mutual joy and 
rejoicing.” 


| Job when in deep affliction,—“‘ mine eyes are 
foul with weeping, and on my eyelids is the sha- 
All outward help seems re- 


| moved; yet a humble hope attends my miad 


that I shall be preserved in patience and resig- 
nation ;—a state which, through adorable good- 
ness, mercy and loving kindness, I have * very 
much experienced during the present trying dis- 
pensation. 

At our Monthly Meeting to-day, Zachariah 
Ferris, through his friend Samuel Canby, laid be- 
fore Friends a concern to visit the meetings in 
New Jersey and some in Chester county. He 
returned a few weeks ago from his southern 


journey, and produced satisfactory accounts of 


his religious labors in that part of the vineyard. 
Since which, on his returning from White-clay 
creek, he was overset and got very much hurt; 
so that he has not been able to walk since. But 
he believes he will be made whole if he is set at 
liberty to go to Jersey; his faith indeed appears 
to be stronger than that of some of his friends. 

5th mo. 4th. Iam still floating as on the 
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surface, in a state of fears and doubtings, and 
often made to ery out in secret, “‘ Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?” Weak- 
ness is my portion, yet I feel sin to be exceed- 
ing sinful: but Oh ! the snares, temptations and 
discouragements to which I am subject. Yet I 


| 
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cause to acknowledge that God is good, and ex- 
perimentally to know that his mercies fail not ; 
therefore are the sons of wrestling Jacob not 
consumed. We have been favored, through the 
several sittings of this Yearly Meeting, with the 
continuation of his heavenly regard and notice. 


desire to be willing to endure every refining op- | Notwithstanding the many deficiencies com- 
eration which the great Kefiner may see neces-' plained of, and the manifest declension of our 
sary for one that hath so much dross remaining. | society in general, yet hath he been pleased, in 
It is nevertheless with reverence of soul that I| great love and condescension, to appear amongst 


| 


can acknowledge, I have not a hard Master to 
deal with ; for at seasons he is pleased, in his in- 
finite condescension, to cause the clouds of doubt 
and darkness to be dispersed, and a glimpse of 
hope to arise for my encouragement. In such 
seasons I remember it is said, “ He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” 

Our friend Zachariah Ferris has, according to 
his faith, marvellously recovered of his hurt and 
lameness, so as to walk almost as well as before. 
He set out on his journey to the Jerseys about 
the middle of this month, having Robert John- 
son fora companion. 

6th mo. 25th. In the great work of regenera- 
tion, there is a state of suffering before a state 
of rejoicing ; for they that will reign with Christ, 
must suffer with him; and the servant is not 
greater than the Master. Of late I have often 
thought, that to be made feelingly sensible of 


our own insufficiency and weakness, was a great | 


favor conferred by our all wise Creator. This 
tends to our preservation: for, however we may 
at seasons be divinely illuminated and favored 
with good, yet if we do not maintain the watch 
in an humble sense of our own inability to keep 
ourselves, our enemy se/f may get to work, and 
wound our peace by marring the good work that 
has been begun in us. Oh! that every motion 
and action of an independent, selfish nature may 
be slain in us. 

7th mo. 2d. I am glad to hear that dear Rich- 
ard Mott has put his hand to the gospel plough ; 
may he never look back. Thereis indeed great 
need of faithful laborers in this our day, who will 
not flinch in the time of trial. May he hold on 
his way in the Truth, and experience a growth 
from stature to stature, until he shall arrive ath 
state of manhood in Christ, and become skilful 
in dividing the word aright. 

Sth mo. Ist. I feel this language to spring 
up in my heart, ‘Thy will, O Lord, be done.” I 
can acknowledge that he has done much for me 
and my family, and all we can do in return is 
small indeed; yet such is his love and conde- 
scension, that a free-will offering, though it be 
but a turtle dove ora young pigeon, isas ac- 
ceptable to him as larger sacrifices. May we re- 
member this, even when discouragements arise 
and seem to surround us. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. Ist. I have renewed 





us and make himself known by the breaking of 
bread, to the refreshment of the weary travellers 
Sion-wards. 

Our friend Robert Nesbit, from New England, 
has been very acceptably exercised, at least to 
the living part of the body of Friends ; although 
some who are looked upon as among the leaders 
of the people could hardly bear his plain deal- 
ing. He is greatly concerned for the support of 
our Christian testimony to plainness and simpli- 
city; and was much distressed with the appear- 
ance of the assistant clerk, which he observed 
was not consistent with the station he filled. 
He said it was like holding outa precedent by 
that Yearly Meeting to encourage libertinism, 
while they were remonstrating against it. After 
he had relieved his mind, he told Friends he 
was now a member of that Meeting and under 
their care for the present, and that he stood 
open to his friends; but withal told them he 
felt that which bore him above the fear of man. 
Several expressed their uneasiness with the as- 
sistant clerk’s appearance ; others thought pri- 
vate labor would have been much better, (which 
it is said has not been lacking.) It made some 
stir in the Meeting; but our worthy friend, 
James Thornton, wisely settled the matter, with- 
out lessening the weight of Robert’s concern and 
testimony. 

In a letter to her son Thomas, dated at Phila- 
delphia, 7th month 3d, 1792, are these expres- 
sions of maternal solicitude for his welfare and 
preservation. I[t was directed to the care of 
Hugh David, at Rahway, where he was placed 
apprentice. ‘ My dear son, thou art daily the 
object of my deep thoughtfulness, being anxiously 
concerned for thy preservation from every hurt- 
ful thing. O my dear child, love retirement ;— 
be not anxious to enlarge thy acquaintance, but 
be contented to stay much at home. Be faithful 
in thy master’s absence as though he were pre- 
sent ;—be courteous and obliging to all about 
thee, and those with whom tbou art necessarily 
in company ; but beware of too great familiarity 
with any. Be much in the company of thy mas- 
ter and mistress at suitable seasons; and when 
it is otherwise and thou art at leisure, seek not 
other unsuitable company, but rather retire alone 
and amuse thyself with thy books or pen. Mayst 
thou keep near to that which has often melted 
thee into great tenderness of spirit, even thy 
Maker’s love. Mayst thou dedicate the flower 
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of thy youth wholly to him; thou art not too 
young to make this dedication ;—an early sacri- 
fice is truly well-pleasing and acceptable to him. 
I feel thee near and precious to my life ; and 
Oh! that thou may ever dwell in his holy fear, 
who preserves his humble dependent children 
out of every snare and temptation.” 
(To be continued.) 


A memorandam of some expressions that dropt 
Jrom Tuomas Brown in his last illness, a few 
days before his departure. 


Being asked how he was, and how he felt 
himself, he answered : ‘I am fine and easy, and 
don’t know but I may recover; if I should, I 
expect to see many a gloomy day: nevertheless, 
I am willing to live longer, if I might be a 
means of exalting religion, that the gift bestowed 
on me might shine brighter than ever it hath 
done yet, else I had abundance better go now, 
for I think I have shone but glimmeringly to 
what I might have done, had I been still more 
faithful. Though I cannot charge myself with 
a presumptuous temper nor wilful disobedience, 
yet I can say it has often happened with me, as 
with the poor man at the Pool of Bethesda, 
while I was making ready another has stepped 
in. Iam sensible that my gift has been differ- 
ent from some of my brethren. I have often had 
to pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death ; and have experienced the possibility of a 
soul subsisting the full space of forty days, with- 
out receiving anything, only living by faith 
and not by sight, provided they keep upon the 
foundation of convincement and conversion, and 
not turn aside to take a prospect of the world ; 
they will be supported by an invisible, yet in- 
vincible power, for he will be sure to appear ; 
and when he doth appear, doth rend the vail 
from the top to the bottom, with an invitation, 
as Samuel used to say, (meaning Samuel Fother- 
gill,) come up hither and behold the Bride the 
Lamb’s wife. Then the soul will have to enjoy 
things beyond expressing: my tongue can do 
but little or nothing at setting it forth; the soul 
will be filled with holy admiration, and say, who 
is this that looketh forth as the morning, fair as 
the noon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners? Although the soul has at 
times to behold the glory, splendor and magni- 
tude of the true church or spouse of Christ, yet 
those extraordinary sights are but seldom, not 
often. Though I have at times to espouse the 
cause of God, yet there are times that the soul 
is so veiled and surrounded with temptations 
and fiery trials, and all out of sight, that I have 
wondered that I was made choice of, but I have 
experienced that they who would reign with 
Christ, must suffer with him. I never expect to 
get beyond it while clothed with this clog of 
mortality. 


People muy have a regular outside, and be 
diligent in attending meetings, and know but 
little of it: for formality and externals are noth- 
ing. Religion is an internal subject, subsisting 
between Christ and the soul; I don’t confine it 
to our name: but amongst the different names 
there are to whom my soul is nearly united, 
who are in a good degree, I do believe, in the 
possession of that religion that is revealed from 
Heaven: and I am in the faith that there will 
be them raised that will shine as bright as stars, 
and religion will grow and prosper, and the 
holy flame rise to a greater height than ever it 
hath done yet. I can say with the holy apos- 
tle, ‘“‘ I have nothing to boast of save my infirmi- 
ties ;” yet thus much I can venture to say, that 
if I die now, I die a lover of God and of religion. 
And after expressing a compassionate sympathy 
with the poor afflicted churches up and down, 
he concluded with saying: be of good cheer 
little flock, for greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world. 

The following notes are his: 

8th mo. 9th, 1756. I went to Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, but found no cause to espouse for 
God in a public manner that day. Next day 
went to Kennet Youth Meeting, which was to 
great satisfaction, wherein my soul was bended 
towards the people, that I could scarcely leave 
them, being engaged in a stream of the Minis- 
try to extol the dignity of that holy religion that 
is breathed from Heaven, and arrays the souls of 
its possessors with degrees of the divinity of 
Christ, and entitles them to an eternal inherit- 
ance; also introduces a language intelligible 
only to the converted church, the souls of which 
have access to a celestial fountain of eternal joys, 
to support in their journey towards the regions 
above, where religion has room in its divine ex- 
cellence in the soul, and it is instructed in the 
melody of that harmonious song of the Redeem- 
ed, where the morning stars sing together, and 
the sons of God shout for joy. 

8th mo. 29th. I visited Gwyned Meeting, 
and in my waiting in nothingness before God, 
without seeking or striving to awake my beloved 
before his time, by degrees my soul became in- 
vested with that concern the Gospel introduces, 
and an opening in these words, “ I think it may 
conduce to my peace to stand up and engage in 
a cause dignified with immortality and crowned 
with eternal joy.” The subject spread, and 
raised higher and brighter until my soul was 
transported on the mount of God, in degree, and 
beheld his glory, where | was favored to treat of 
the exalted station of the redeemed, that stand 
in the election of grace, wherein my soul rejoiced 
with transcendent joy—adored God, and return- 
ed home in peace. 


How much pain the evils have cost us which 
have never happened. 
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A Memorial of Monallen Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our beloved Friend Repecca Cook. 

Since it hath pleased the Most High to remove 
from our midst our beloved friend Rebecca Cook, 
we feel it our duty to pay this tribute of respect 
to departed worth, with a hope that it may prove 
a way-mark to others. 

She was the daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Harvey, and was born near Reading, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, about the year 1791. 
When she was about four years of age, her pa- 
rents, with their family, removed to Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania. 

In 1827 Rebecca was joined in marriage with 
Jesse Cook, and came to reside with him near 
York Springs, in Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
within the limits of Huntingdon Particular and 
Monallen Monthly Meeting; and having soon 
after made application, both she and her husband 
were received into membership with the Friends 
of that place. 

She was a tender, sympathizing companion, 
and a true help-meet in temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns. As a mother she was devoted ; 
as a Christian faithful and active. When health 
permitted, her seat in the house of worship was 
seldom vacant, and her exemplary deportment 
in quietly waiting therein, conferred much en- 
couragement on her friends. 

In the 8th month, 1840, she was appointed 
an elder, and manifesting a steady concern for 
the promotion of the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, she occupied that station, with the ex- 
ception of a short interval, during the remainder 
ot her life. Through some of her last years her 
mind evinced an increased exercise for the pre- 
servation of [riends in that order and dignity 
which becomes our high and holy profession ; 
and often while her hands were busily engaged 
in her daily avocations, her mind would be con- 
cerned for those more durable treasures which 
are only to be obtained by an unreserved submis- 
sion to the divine will. 

In disposition she was modest and retiring, 
never evincing a desire to become conspicuous 
in the world, but endeavoring to be at peace 
with all, and most of all with God. Though 
not exempt from the cares and perplexities of 
this life, she was cheerful and happy. Being 
kind and charitable, her house and heart were 
ever open to receive not only her friends with 
whom she mingled in social communion, but also 
the poor and needy. The sick and afflicted 
found in her a true friend, and her words of 
kindly sympathy were often instrumental in al- 
leviating their sorrows. 

Even in the decline of life her bouyancy of 
spirit continued. She was often heard to ex- 
press her resignation to the divine will, and a 
perfect willingness to be gathered home to her 
Father, when He, in His infinite wisdom, should 
see fit to call her. 
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On the morning of the 3rd of the 10th month’ 
1857, she quietly departed this life, having 
given in her last illness the most comforting 
assurance that her “ robes were washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb,” and that she 
was prepared to enter into that happy home of 
our Saviour, “where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

Signed on behalf of Monallen Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held the 19th of the 8th month, 
1858, by 

NATHAN §MITH, 
JANE F. Wricat, 


: Clerks. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristoland Somersetshire, 
by Wiu11AM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 568.) 


On his return from America and the West 
Indies, George Fox landed at Shirehampton, 
and went on to Bristol, where he was met by his 
wife, by William Penn, and others. Here 
again he held large meetings, and from the ac- 
count given of them in his Journal, he may, 
emphatically, be said to have preached Christ 
to the people. This was in 1673. Five years 
before this he speaks of a visit to Bristol, and 
of the establishment of men’s and women’s meet- 
ings for discipline in this city. This exactly 
tallies with our Bristol records: the first meet- 
ing for discipline, of which the minutes are 
preserved, having been held in the third month, 
1667. 

Before entering on the sublect of the discip- 
line and of the state of the society in those early 
days, as indicated by these records, the mention 
of which must be reserved for a future Lecture, 
it is needful to turn to that which was the most 
prominent feature in our history in those times, 
the severe and almost constant persecution under 
which its members suffered. In Bristol and 
Somersetshire, as elsewhere, persecution com- 
menced with the rise of the Society, and pur- 
sued it with but little interruption for upwards 
of thirty, and in some places for nearly forty 
years. The persecutions of this period were less 
barbarous indeed than those which befel the first 
teachers of the Reformed Churches. Christian 
civilization had made great progress since the 
days in which William Tyndale and John Frith 
gave to their countrymen the invaluable treasure 
of the printed English Bible; and sealed their 
testimony to its truths with their blood, as did 
many others of their time, and as the disciples 
of Wyckliffe had done before them. The reac- 
tion which took place in the reign of Queen 
Mary had been mercifully cut short. It was a 
true prophecy which was uttered by the vener- 
able Latimer, for the encouragement of Ridley, 
his brother martyr, as they were being chained 
to the stake, “Be of good courage Master Rid- 
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ley, and play the man; we shall this day light}experience twice or thrice, when both the 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, I} judges that sat upon the jail,and numbers of 
trust, shall never be put out.” those who attended the business or were pre- 

The progress which civil liberty had made,|sent, sickened and died.” ‘This quotation is 
also produced a very marked effect, as regards|followed by the statement, that at the Lent 
the restraints which were imposed on these per- | Assize in Taunton, in 1730, some prisoners who 
secutions of which I speak. Juries were been! erene brought thither from Ilchester Jail infected 
ready than they had been to convict prisoners, |the court, and Lord Chief Baron Pengelly, Sir 
in violation of their conscientious convictions. | James Sheppard, Sergeant, John Pigot, Esq., 
The inhuman practice of legal torture ceased in | Sheriff, and some hundreds besides, died of the 
England under the Commonwealth: and though |jail distemper. The jail at Ilchester, mention- 
men and women were’fined, scourged, imprison- |ed in the last extract, is the one to which I shall 
ed, and transported, for daring to worship God | chiefly have to refer in speaking of Sowerset- 


as their consciences dictated, and even incurred 


a liability to the punishment of death, that sen- | 


tence was no longer carried into execution in 
England for such offences. Even among the 
Puritans of New England, the gallows was sub- 
stituted for the stake. But if the treatment of 
Protestant Dissenters under Cromwell and 
Charles II. was comparatively mild, how cruel 
must have been the previous suffering endured 
by them? Let us turn for a short time to the 
consideration of what in those days was involved 
in the punishment of being sent to prison. It 
was not the mere deprivation of personal liberty, 
the being shut up as prisoners now are, in apart- 
ments so well warmed and ventilated, and with 
such a supply of wholesome food, that it is to be 
feared many a poor man is induced to commit 


crime for the very purpose of finding an asylum 


within the prison walls. Our early Friends 
were not a complaining people, but some of the 
representations which they had to make in Bris- 
tol and Somersetshire, as elsewhere, of the state 
of the ceils and dungeons in which they were 
herded together, are of the most loathsome char- 
acter. If any one should be disposed to think 
that such cases were exceptional, he would do 
well to turn to that faithful and humiliating pic- 
ture, which was presented one hundred years 
later, of the condition of our prisons, by that 
great and devoted friend of mankind, John 
Howard. His work on prisons is too large to 
find many readers; but the ‘‘ General View of 
Distress in Prisons,’ which forms the first sec- 
tion of it, deserves to be universally studied. I 
am the more disposed to extract a few sentences 
from it, because, in addition to my present pur- 
pose, it may serve as a basis for the consideration 
of some more recent efforts which have been 
made for the relief of prisoners, and, I might 
add, for the relief of lunatics. The testimony 
of some of the authors quoted by Howard on this 


‘shire. In describing his own visit to it, How- 
ard mentions, “‘Straw on the stone floors, no 
bedsteads, no infirmary, no bath.” He does not 
appear to have been shown the wretched dun- 
geon which was in use one hundred years be- 
fore, and which served not only the purpose of 
a condemned cell, but also on some occasions as 
the receptacle of innocent men—prisoners for 
conscience’ sake. We may hope that this relic 
of barbarity no longer existed, for there were 
few things which escaped the penetrating eye 
of that undaunted man. On Howard’s visiting 
Bristol, he was shown the dungeon in Newgate, 
which was then called the Pit, and was, I sup- 
pose, the same as the West House, often men- 
tioned in the records of Friends’ sufferings. A 
descent of eighteen steps led down into this 
miserable hole, which he describes as close and 
offensive. Of the old City Bridewell, which 
had also been a place of great suffering to Friends, 
he says, “All the rooms were very dirty, and 
made offensive by sewers.” ‘The almost unlim- 
ited power of many of the jailers, was another 
point which claimed the special notice of How- 
ard, and it was one which had been connected 
with the worst features of the imprisonment 
which befel our forefathers. 

The persecution of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire followed to some extent the same 
course as that of their brethren in other parts of 
the country. It commenced under the Common- 
wealth, and became still more severe under 
Charles II. The former period was doubtless 
one which brought great relief to many who had 
suffered under the tyranny of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission ; and although Oliver 
Cromwell was doubtless responsible for the severe 
persecution which befel the early Friends, it is 
probable that he acted in deference to popular 
clamor, rather than in accordance with his own 
conviction. At all events, nothing could well 


sad subject relates to an earlier, and of others to} be stronger than his declarations in favor of the 
a later period than that of our first Friends. He free toleration of religious differences. We need 
has the following sentence from Lord Bacon, | not be at any loss to account for the existence 
which has doubtless served as a text to many ajof popular prejudice in this instance, when we 
sanatory reformer:—“The most pernicious in-! remember the prevalence of bitter party feeling 
fection, next the plague, is the smell of a jail, | before alluded to; the extent to which the posi- 
when the prisoners have been long and close and|tion assumed by Friends was opposed to the 
nastily kept ; whereof we have had in our time} views of the previously existing sects ; the fact 
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than Friends were not satisfied to act only on 
the defensive; and that although the cry for 
liberty was everywhere to be heard, there were 
but few who understood in what it consisted, or 
were willing to grant others the freedom which 
they claimed for themselves.* 

The opposition with which our forefathers had 
to contend, was no doubt aggravated by the suc- 
cess which attended their preaching. In Bristol 
the companics of inquiring people who attended 
the meetings (large as they were,) were probably 
outnumbered by the ignorant mobs assembled to 
insult and injure them. John Audland and 
John Camm were in great danger of their lives 
when, in proceeding towards Brislington to at- 
tend a meeting, a large concourse of people pre- 
vented them from passing the Bridge; and car- 
ried them, amidst threats and execrations, into 
the city; where the approach of officers of the 
garrison induced the rioters to disperse. On the 
following day these earnest-minded men reached 
Brislington, and held their meeting; but the 
mob having again collected on the Bridge, the 
magistrates, fearing bloodshed would ensue, sent 
their Sword Bearer to prevent the preachers 
from returning that way. One of the Presby- 
terian ministers who now filled the pulpits of the 
city, of the name of Farmer, is said to have been 
especially active in inciting the rioters. 

(To be continued.) 


When we are shaken with an uncommon, un- 
expected stroke in our experience, we are like 
the needle in the compass-book, greatly agitated, 
and it will take some time before we settle so as 
to be able to traverse truly ; but by centering in 
a state of quietness and acquiescence to the Di- 
vine will, we shall feel the influence of the hea- 
venly attraction, and our spirits will be directed 
in the right line of duty, to our own and the 
Master’s praise. — 7. Neale. 





It seems to be a reigning error among some, 
to reduce all religion into benevolence, and all 
benevolence into alms-giving. The wide and 
comprehensive idea of Christian charity is com- 
pressed into the slender compass of a little pe- 
cuniary relief. This species of benevolence is 
indeed a bright gem among the ornaments of a 
Christian; but by no means furnishes all the 
jewels of a crown, which derives its lustre from 


the associated radiance of every Christian grace. 
—H. More. 





* There is a sketch given in a pamphlet published 
by Friends in 1656, of the party spirit which had pre- 
vailed in Bristol during the previous eighteen years. 
Episcopacy is represented as having persecuted Puri- 
tanism; then Puritanism in the form of the Presbytery 
opposed Episcopacy as popish and Independency as 
heresy. Afterwards Independency gained the ascen- 
dant, and paid its persecutorsin their own coin. And 
lastly, these sects, and others with them, were leagued 
\ogether against the Quakers. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUTUMN. 
The melancholy days have come, 


The saddest of the year. Bryant. 


I am one of Bryant’s ardent admirers, but I 
cannot sympathize with him when he looks on 
these glorious autumn days and calls them “ the 
saddest of the year.’ He who sees only in the 
rainbow-hued leaves, which now clothe our 
forests, the symbols of our dissolution, and who 
thinks only of the coming winter as prefiguring 
the long rest in the graveyis not in this particu- 
lar the poet forme. My heart, in these golden 
days, throbs not with the wild upleaping of the 
spring-time ; nor with the gleeful, joyous thrill 
of the mid-summer ; but its calm, earnest satisfac- 
tion floweth like a river, deep, blissful, resist- 
less. The autumn is to spring-time what mid- 
dle life is to childhood; not so flowery, and, may 
be, not so beautiful ; but making up in strength 
and developement, what it lacks in beauty. 

What visions of fireside comfort and New 
England cheer are conjured up by one peep at 
the golden and crimson-paved orchard, with its 
background of bold, dark hills; its glimpses of 
rosy-cheeked childhood, and strong mature man- 
hood. Faster, faster fall the showers of apples 
and leaves, shaken from the boughs by agile 
foot and good brown hands; louder and clearer 
rings the merry laugh as bare heads are pound- 
ed, and auburn curls tangled by the falling trea- 
sures; higher and higher grows the pile of fruit, 
built up by busy hands of happy children; and 
brighter and brighter grows the welcome on the 
hearthstone in the great broad kitchen. Ah! 
that dear old kitchen has witnessed many such 
scenes as will enliven it to-night, when the grand- 
mother who sits by the fireside, and watches 
pleasantly the preparation for the evening meal, 
heard the shouts of her own children in the or- 
chard and spread the board with her own careful 
hands; when the gray-haired grandfather, who 
leaves the merry party of apple-pickers, to warm 
his fingers by the cheerful blaze, planted, while 
yet a boy, those trees which yield such rich 
stores to the third generation. 

Glad and loving is the mother’s smile, as she 
spreads the table with its brown bread and milk, 
and its wealth of baked apples ; her true woman’s 
heart is full of happiness, as she arranges and re- 
arranges articles of home-comfort for the dear 
ones who will soon make the old kitchen ring 
with their voices, and waken every nook and 
corner of the homestead with chidish glee. Fes- 
toons of dried apples are hanging from the racks 
overhead ; lor’g strips of bright golden pumpkin 
are there too, for company ; the hearth is swept 
and dusted, and in the light and warmth of the 
corner sits the quiet, orthodox looking cat, pur- 
ring with inward satisfaction. Grandfather puts 
up the crumbling brands, and piles on the wood, 
for the children will be cold, and grandmother 
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watches through her spectacles the first glimpse 
S the restless little ones who renew her early 
ove. 

“There they come,” and the knitting work 
glides to the depths ofher great, generous pocket, 
for her hands will be busy with hood strings and 
blanket pins in a moment more. A half dozen 
little rosy hands, clasp the low handle at once ; 
a dozen bright eyes search for mother, and dance 
with joy; adozen round, red cheeks, glowing 
with health and animation are sought for among 
the tangled curls, and patted and caressed ; and 
a half dozen clear, bird-like voices, pitched to the 
highest note of joy, mingle and blend, as they 
tell of the greatest apple-gathering that ever 
blest a New England farmer’s children. How 
many times is the holy name mother repeated in 
one half hour! How many dimples are cradled | 
and re-cradled in the blooming cheeks, rocked | 
by the happy smiles of childish gladness, and | 
sung to sleep again by the wild music of chil- | 
dish glee ! With what eager interest are the feats | 
in the orchard told and re-told, how Charley held 





the horses, how Tiger frolicked among the fall- | 
ing apples, picking them up with his mouth, and | 
how he could not be convinced of the propriety | 
of putting them in the basket, but dropped them 
on the ground ; how little Nellie was led beyond 
the range of the great hard apples, to save her 
precious little head, till father had finished shak- | 


ing the tree; how Clara had found the biggest, 
reddest apple of all, and brought it in for grand- | 
pa; and how Frank had rode in a basket on the 
top of the load, and only been saved from falling 
off by father’s ever ready hand. Little Nellie, | 
the baby of the group, perches herself on “ dram- 
ma’s”’ knee, and in her bewitching way lisps of her 
wonderful exploits, and grandma wonders with 
her baby wonder, and laughs with her baby- 
mirth till her little heart is satisfied. Little | 
hoods and caps are hung up, little flannel blan- | 
kets with calico bindings, are folded and laid | 
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away, dimpled cheeks and rosy hands take their | 
bath in the bright tin wash basin, and then, 
when the horses are fed and cared for, the deep, 
strong, manly voice of the farmer calls his trea- 
sures to the homely board, and offers up to the 
one All-father, the incense of thanks from a great 
heart filled to overflowing with gratitude and 
love. 

Earth has changed her dress; she can afford 
to do it four times a year; (her banks are safe); 
and the green robe of which “ the rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald” 
was, as Tupper says, a memorial, is laid aside 
for one which imitates and rivals in its gorgeous 
coloring the bow which God set in the heavens 
as the sign of a covenant; the bow of promise. 
The leaves, the beautiful, rainbow-tinted flaunt- 
ing leaves, are flitting by on every passing breeze 
filling the hollows, eddying in little whirlpools 
under the windows, flashing in the high clear 
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sunshine, or resting cosily in corners for rest and 
sleep. 

But let them fall; they will leave the nuts in 
the beach woods bare for bright eyes to spy ; 
the great butternut trees will stretch their broad 
arms forth, laden with bushels of fruit which 
will be gathered into baskets and stored in gar- 
rets, great friendly garrets, with many a laugh 
and shout in spite of the chattering protest of 
the squirrel as he sits on the highest branch and 
watches the intrusion of his unwelcome rivals. 
Don’t glean too closely, children, spare the squir- 
rel his winter store, the good Father ‘ who likes 
to watch you, and whose heaven reaches all around 
the earth,’ watches the little chatterer too, and 
numbers every hair of his head as wellas yours. 

I cannot be sad in the autumn days any more 
than in the spring time; every phase of nature 
comes to my soul with proof of the great Nature- 
Builder, and the pulses of my heart throb to the 
highest touch of the visible manifestation of the 
All-powerful. I love beauty—the beauty of the 


| flowers, the leaves, the varied landscape, the 


gurgling waters, and the human face; but my 
heart leaps with a deeper feeling than love, aye, 
with worship, for power, for perfection. Autumn 
is the womanhood of the year, the maturity of 
developement, differing from childhood by all the 
growth between them, yet more glorious in its 
perfection than childhood is beautiful in its un- 
folding bud. But with how many women will 
the simile hold good ? 

Too many of the women of fast America have 


| no summer time ; they step with one vast stride 


from spring time to autumn—not the autumn of 
power, of glory, of perfection, but one of feeble, 
sickly, blasted corn shocks, and weevil destroyed 
wheat fields. Sisters, we are ahead of the times 
when we reach our autumn at twenty-five. Let 
us husband our vitality, and so save our beauty, 
our power, our influence, and be gathered at 
last in our white-robed winter like shocks of corn 
fully ripe. A. 
Vermont 11th Mo., 1858. 


VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 

If a pan of water be placed within six inches 
of either side of the stem of a young pumpkin 
or vegetable marrow, it will, in the course of the 
night, approach it, and will be found in the 
morning with one of its leaves floating on the 
water. This experiment may be continued 
nightly, until the plant begins to fruit. If a 
prop be placed within six inches of a young con- 
volvulous, or scarlet runner, it will find it, although 
the prop may be shifted daily. If, after it has 
twined some distance up the prop, it be unwound, 
and twined in the opposite direction, it will re- 
turn io its original position, or die in the at- 
tempt; yet nutwithstanding, if two of those 
plants grow near each other, and have no stake 
around which they can entwine, one of them 
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will alter the direction of its spiral, and they 
will twine round each other. 

Duhamel placed some kidney beans in a cylin- 
der of moist earth ; after a short time they com- 
menced to germinate, of course sending the plume 
upwards, to the light, and the root down into 
the soil. After a few days the cylinder was 
turned one-fourth round, and again and again 
this was repeated, until an entire revolution of 
the cylinder was completed. The beans were 
then taken out of the earth, and it was found 
that both the plume and radicle had beut to ac- 
commodate themselves to every revolution, the 
one in its efforts to ascend perpendicularly, and 
the other to descend, they had formed a perfect 


spiral. But although the natural tendency of 


the roots is downwards, if the soil beneath be 
dry, and any damp substance be above, the roots 
will ascend to reach it. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH MONTH 27,1858. 


Mareikp, on the 6th of 10th month, at the resi- 
dence of her father, in Woodstown, N.J., with the 
approbation of Pennegrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Samve. T. Lippincorr to Martua F, Pancoast, daugh- 
ter of David C. Pancoast 

, On 26th of 10th mo. last, according to the 
order of Friends, at the house of Samuel Parry, Henry 
H. Lirrixcort, of Philada., son of Samuel R. and Mary 
W. Lippincott, of Burlington Co.. N.J., to Prisciixa, 
daughter of Samuel and Martha H. Parry, of Philada. 


Diep, at Welltown, Frederic Co., Va., on the 12th 
of the 11th mo., ALexanperR Herrick Hackney, aged 
5 years and | day; son of Aaron H. and Sarah Hack- 
ney. 

,,00 4th day morning, 10th of 11th mo., 1858, 
after a linge ring illness, in the 33d year of her age, 
MarGaret CaLHoun. 

In accordance with her request expressed some 
months before her close, her remains were interred in 
Friends’ burial ground at Fairhill, on 6th day follow- 
ing, and was attended by a large number of her 
friends, as also of those of the family of William Eyre, 
with whom she had resided since the seventh year of 
her age, and to whom, by her fidelity and devotion 
she had so greatly endeared herself, that we feel it is 
due to her memory we should offer this small testi- 
mony of our appreciation of her worth ; and though 
we feel our loss to be great, yet we have the consolation 
to believe that when the midnight cry was heard, her 
lamp was found trimmed and burning, and that her 
end was peace. 

, Of bilious fever, at the residence of his brother, 
Comly Jessop, Centerville, Montgomery co., Ohio, on 
the 10th of Tenth mo., 1858, Micasau W. Jessop, son 
of Richard and Rebecca P. Jessop, of aged 22 years 
7 months and 20 days. 

, Of dropsy, at the residence of her parents, 
members of Miami Monthly Meeting, Warren co., Ohio, 
on the 20th of Sixth mo., 1856, Hutpan Jessop, daugh- 
ter of Richard W. and Rebecca P. Jessop, aged 17 
years 10 months and 22 days. 

, Of disease of the heart, at the residence of her 
parents, at the same place, on the 28th of Third mo., 
1853, Lypia Ann Jessop, daughter of Richard W. and 
Rebecca P. Jessop, in the 13th year of her age. 


LIFE OF JAMES WILSON, THE BLIND 
BIOGRAPHER. 
“T go, Igo! And must mine image fade 
From the green spots wherein my childhood played 
By my own streams? 
Must my life part from each familiar place, 


As a bird’s song that leaves the woods no trace 
Of its lone themes?” 


James WILSON was born May 24th, 1779, 
in Richmond, Virginia. His father, John Wil- 
son, was a native of Scotland, who emigrated to 
this country when eighteen years of age, to 
manage the estate of his uncle, which he after- 
wards inherited. After the death of his uncle, 
he married Elizabeth Johnson, of Baltimore. 
At the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
he found his predilections for monarchy too 
strong to relish the doctrines of liberty or death, 
and joined the royal cause. In consequence of 
this, a band of enraged incendiaries attacked 
and burned his dwelling, and laid waste his plan- 
tation. He served during five campaigns, in a 
detachment under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and was taken prisoner at Yorktown, 
where General Washington gave the finishing 
stroke to the war. 

On being released, he found his health much 
impaired, and decided to take his family and re- 
turn to England. Bound for Liverpool, the 
vessel set sail under the guidance of Captain 
Smith. But they had scarcely lost sight of land, 
when Mr. Wilson was attacked with severe ill- 
ness, and twenty days after the ship had left 
New York harbor, he died. 

Mrs. Wilson, being at this time in delicate 
health, was so shocked by this sad event, that 
she expired in twenty minutes after. "They 
were both wrapped in one hammock, and com- 
mitted fo a watery grave! And James Wilson, 
their only surviving offspring, at the tender age 
of four years, was left a poor, friendless, fortune- 
less orphan. Nor was this the end of his mis- 
fortunes; seized by the small pox, and for want 
of a mother’s care and proper medical aid, this 
most loathsome disease deprived him of his sight. 
After a long and tedious voyage, the captain 
was compelled to put into Belfast harbor for re- 
pairs. Young Wilson, having not yet recovered 
from his illness, was immediately sent to the 
city and placed in charge of the church warden; 
and to prevent him from becoming a charge to 
the parish, the benevolent Captain Smith put in 
the warden’s hands a sum of money sufficient to 
defray his expenses for five years. 

When about seven years of age, his right eye 
was couched by Surgeon Wilson, and restored to 
partial sight. But ‘shortly after, on crossing the 
street one day, he was attacked and badly bruised 
by an ill-natured cow, which nearly cost him his 
life, and deprived him of the sight he had re- 
covered. He early manifested great mental as 
well as physical activity, and was held in high 
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esteem by his youthful associates, for daring ex- 
ploits and inventive genius. So perfect a 
knowledge did he acquire of every street, nook, 
and principal building in Belfast, that he was 
not unfrequently a guide to strangers, with per- 
fect sight, who groped about in midnight dark- 
ness, unable again to find their lodgings. 

His first effort for self-maintenance, when 
about twelve years of age, was in carrying letters 
to and from the different offices of merchants 
and professional gentlemen, and was afterward 
employed by Mr. Gordon; editor of the Belfast 
News Letter, to deliver the papers to subscribers 
on the days of publication. While in this em- 
ployment, he was often compelled to call at the 
residence of gentlemen four or five miles out of 
the city. But having a perfect knowledge of 
the surrounding country, he was enabled to exe- 
cute his business with correctness and dispatch. 
His indigent circumstances and friendless condi- 


tion rendered his opportunities for acquiring | 


knowledge exceedingly limited. But his native 
genius soon suggested 
embarrassments, which. his indomitable perseve- 


rance at length carried into full effect. 


plans to overcome these | 


It seems to be indispensably necessary, that a | 
mind destined to be truly great should be first | 


disciplined in the school of rigid self-denial, and 


its progress hedged up with the most formidable | 


obstacles. 
turn over the annals of ancient and modern re- 
cord, where we find mention of but few person- 
ages whose deeds brighten the pages of man’s 
history, or who have been considered illustrious 
benefactors of their race, that have not risen 
from humble and embarrassing situations in life. 
The path leading to true intellectual greatness 
is fraught with such incessant toil, that there 
are few surrounded with wealth and affluence 
who do not prefer their ease to walking therein. 

Hence the development of science and the fine 
arts, in every age, has been left to men of low 
estate, and often those seeming to labor under 
the greatest disadvantages. 

A vigorous and aspiring intellect cannot be 
suppressed by mere physical circumstances ; but 
like old Ocean’s tide, it gathers strength from 
impediments, pressing forward with irresistible 
force, und scales in triumph the loftiest summits 
of opposition. To the truth of this remark, the 
trials and triumphs of Mr. Wilson during his 
long and eventful life bear testimony. When 
we behold him a poor, sightless, and friendless 


boy, groping his way through the populous city | that I was actually not more 


For proof of this, we have but to | 
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sparrow falls to the ground, “who feedeth the 
young ravens when they cry,” has also made the 
never-failing promise to be a Father to the 
fatherless. 

When Wilson was about fifteen years of age, 
being destitute of the means requisite for his at- 
tending school, he appropriated a part of his 
scanty earnings each week for educational pur- 
poses. With this he purchased such publica- 
tions as are usually attractive to boys of that age, 
and employed his young associates to read to him 
during their leisure hours. A few years subse- 
quent to this time, desiring a more lucrative em- 
ployment, he chose that of an itinerant dealer ; 
but he found this occupation ill adapted to his 
circumstances. 

‘The want of sight,” says he in his memoir, 
“made it difficult for me to steer my course 
aright, and I was often exposed both to hardships 
and danger. Many a time have I heard the 
thunder roll over my head, and felt the 
teeming rain drench me from head to foot, while 
I have unknowingly passed by a place of shelter, 
or stood like a statue, not knowing which way 
to turn, though within a few paces of a house. 
Still, however, while reflecting on all these cir- 
cumstances, and on the sympathy which I was 
sure to meet with after my sufferings, | have 
been often led to conclude that the balance was 
in my favor, when compared with many who en- 
joyed the use of every sense. There is no rose 
without its thorn, neither is there any state with 
out its comforts.” 

During his peregrinations through the coun- 
try, he was frequently exposed to the most im- 
minent dangers, from which he sometimes nar- 
rowly escaped with his life ; for example, we give 
the following as related by himself. ‘“ From 
Ballymena I was one day going out to the Rev. 
Robert Stewart’s. At the end of the town the 
road divides; one branch leads to Ballymena, 
and the other to Broughshane. In the forks an 
old well was opened for the purpose of sinking 
a pump. It being two o’clock in the day, the 
workmen were all at dinner, and [ was groping 
about with my staff to ascertain the turn in the 
road, when a man called out to me to stand still 
and not move a single step. I did so, when he 
came forward and told me that two steps more 
would have hurled me into a well eighty feet 
deep, and half full of water. He held me by 
the arm, and made me put forth my staff to feel 
and be convinced of my danger, when I found 
than one yard from 


of Belfast, delivering letters and papers from | the edge! The blood ran cold in my veins; I 
door to door, while the winter storms howled dis- | ¥4S scarcely able to stand erect, 


‘ And every limb, unstrung with terror, shook.’” 

In the year 1800, a temporary institution was 
established at Belfast, for the instruction of those 
destitute of sight, in such mechanical pursuits 
as were best adapted to their peculiar situation. 
But He, without whose notice not a Of this, James Wilson became an inmate, and 


mally through the narrow alleys, and the sleety | 
rains fell upon his thin-clad form, a feeling of | 
surprise unconsciously steals over us, that his 
young and ténder heart did not give way under 
the mountain of affliction that seemed to rest | 
upon it. 
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soon acquired a knowledge of the upholstery 
business ; a trade, by the pursuit of which, under 
the patronage of his friends, he rendered his cir- 
cumstances more easy. In 1803, a number of 
young men formed a reading society in Belfast, 
and, although they were all mechanics, some of 
them were also men of taste, and possessed con- 
siderable talent. Into this association Wilson 
was admitted a member, which was the dawning 
of a brighter day in his literary pursuits. One 
of its members, to whom he was warmly attach- 
ed, kindly offered to read to him such books as 
he could procure. Their stated time for this 
employment was from nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning until one in the morning, in the winter sea- 
son, and from seven until eleven in the summer. 
In this way he committed to memory a vast col- 
lection of pieces, both in prose and verse. ‘So 
ardent,” says he, “was my desire for knowledge 
at that time, that I could never bear to be absent 
a single night from my friend; and often, when 
walking in the country, where I could have 
been comfortably accommodated, I have travelled 
three or four miles, in a severe winter night, to 
be at my post in time. Pinched with cold and 
drenched with rain, I have many a time sat down 
and listened for seyeral hours together, to the 
writings of Plutarch, Rollin, or Clarendon.” 
This course of reading he continued for seven or 
eight years, during which time he was made ac- 


quainted with almost every work in the English 
language. 

Aided by a retentive power cultivated toa 
surprising degree, it may well be supposed that 
Mr. Wilson had by this time accumulated a large 


store of useful knowledge. So tenacious was his 
memory, that, during the French revolution, 
being somewhat interested in politics, he served 
as an army and navy list to the illiterate who 
had relations in either of these departments. To 
illustrate how fully, we give the following anec- 
dote as related by himself: ‘ Being invited by 
a friend to spend an evening at his honse, I 
had scarcely sat down when three gentlemen 
entered, and the conversation turning on the 
news of the day, I was requested by my friend 
to repeat the names of as many of the ships of 
the British navy as I could recollect, telling me, 
at the same time, that he had a particular reason 
for making the request. I commenced, and my 
friend marked them down as I went along, until 
I had repeated six hundred and twenty, when 
he stopped me, saying that I had gone far 
enough. The cause of the request was then ex- 
plained. One of the gentlemen had wagered a 
supper that [ could not mention five hundred ; 
he expressed himself much pleased, however, at 
the loss, having been, as he acknowledged high- 
ly entertained by the experiment.” In another 
place, in adverting to his memory, he says: “In 
relation to geography, I became acquainted with 
every place of note on the habitable globe, so 


that on being examined by some who were either 
curious or doubtful of my knowledge, my de- 
scriptions have been found to coincide with the 
best constructed maps. Respecting history, the 
reader will best judge of the power of my 
memory, by the following relation: To a few 
select friends who wished to prove my knowledge 
of English history, I repeated to their entire 
satisfaction, an epitome of the history of Eng- 
land, from the Norman conquest till the peace 
in 1783, invasions, conspiracies, insurrections, 
and revolutions; the names of all the kings and 
queens ; the years of their accessions; the length 
of their reigns, and the affinity each had to his 
predecessors ; together with the names and char- 
acters of all the great statesmen, heroes, philoso- 
phers and poets, who flourished in the different 
reigns. In consequence of this and similar res 
hearsals, I was termed ‘the Living Book,’ and a 
‘Walking Encyclopedia.’ ” 

We hear it sometimes remarked, that those 
deprived of sight, are natural/y endowed with 
extraordinary retentive powers. But we claim, 
that memory, like all other faculties of the mind, 
is only strengthened by continued exercise. 
The surprising and almost unparalleled degree of 
perfection which Mr. Wilson attained in this 
respect, he ascribes mainly to this cause. The 
power of retaining facts and impressions, of re- 
corded events, and linking together by associa- 
tion achain of occurrences, is strikingly analo- 
gous to the magnet, which, if allowed to lie in- 
active and to corrode, soon loses its mysterious 
affinity for the objects that have clustered about 
it, and they drop one by one like lost remem- 
brances. But if strengthened by daily accession, 
its power may be cultivated to an almost illimit- 
able degree. 

Wilson was married in the 23d year of his age, to 
a respectable young lady with whom he had been 
acquainted forsome time. Her unassuming man- 
ners, amiable disposition, industrious habits, and 
assiduous devotion to his interests, made her not 
only an agreeable companion of his youth, but a 
solace in declining age. They had eleven chil- 
dren, only four of whom were living when he 
published his memoirs, in 1838. His merits as 
an author, and fine literary attainments, recom- 
mended him to the notice of many distinguish- 
ed cotemporary writers, among whom were Dr. 
Percy, bishop of Dromore, last of that illustrious 
school of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke 
were members; and the Rev. H. Boyd, well 
known in the literary world as translator of Dante. 

Quite early in life, at the solicitation of his 
friends, our author published a small work in verse. 

He afterwards formed the design of publish- 
ing a history of the blind, which he accomplish- 
ed, though attended with immense labor, in 
1820. ‘To this work we are greatly indebted for 
many valuable statistics. — Beauties and Achieve- 
ments of the Blind. 
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From the Grandmother’s Scrap-Book. 
A TALE-BEARER’S CONFESSION. 


I remember, in a congregation where I once 
labored, one of my hearers told mé a story of 
another, but begged I would say nothing about 
it. This, by the way, is a vile way. I gave full 
eredit to the report; this, by the way, was 
wrong. I felt very much hurt on the occasion, 
and expressed myself with some degree of as- 
perity. This was soon carried to the offender, 
and lost nothing of the asperity in its passage. 
Reports which tend to mischief are like snow- 
balls, the farther they roll the more they gather. 
The offender was in his turn offended ; he spake 
also with asperity,—said he would not be so 
treated, he would be no man’s slave, he was not 
accountable to any one, he would go no more to 
the meeting, etc. Soon, very soon, was all he 
said communicated to me. I was assuredly right, 
and would let him see that I would not be his 
slave; nay, I would not be his servant: I would 
call no man master on earth; I had but one 
Master. This gentleman was one of the first 
characters in the meeting. He was not at meet- 
ing the next Sunday: I was not sorry; I se- 
cretly hoped he never would be there again. 

The storm began to thicken, the parties be- 
gan to form. Some affirmed that he was very 
censurable, others thought I was as much so. [ 
should have gone to him in the first instance and 
talked to him, not of him. I soon found I was 
wrong, but the difficulty was to get right. Ob- 
serve, not to know what was right, but to bring 
myself to do what was. You must know, when 
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tention was not. Thus you would have advised 
your hearers; thus you have not done. You 
have by your conduct injured your Master’s 
cause, and perhaps made wounds that may never 
be healed. You know not at this moment what 
this kind friend is suffering, what his dear wife, 
his venerable parent, each of whom—having a 
regard for both—can say nothing, but must suf- 
fer in silence. Oh! you have done very wrong.” 
The tears gushed to my eyes—I thought of pray- 
ing. ‘No,’ said my mentor, ‘ net yet; you 
should first do right. Go and acknowledge your 
fault.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You must, indeed you must.” 

‘“< But he will treat me roughly.” 

“You deserve it, you must bear it. You will 
at least have the pleasure of knowing you did 
all you could in your present condition to repair 
the wrong. Should you not meet forgiveness from 
him, you may apply to your offended Master, 
and peradventure you may find forgiveness and 
reconciliation from him.” 

I went out with an aching heart, experiencing 
the full force of this truth, ‘The way of the 
trangressoris hard.” I arrived at his dwelling ; 
I entered his doors; but oh, how painful is a 
guilty conscience! I found him reading. He did 
not lift up his head; he did not speak. I could 
not. His dear companion blushed, she trem- 
bled, she spoke. However, he read on. I at- 
tempted to bring out what my mentor charged 
me todo. I failed. At length, for | must come 
to it, I said, with a faltering voice, “ You are 


I first set out in my present mode of life, my | justified, sir, in your conduct on this occasion: 
gracious Maker provided me with a tutor who! I deserve it all; and all this, yea more I can 


was to accompany me as amentor. I could not 
see him, but I could forcibly feel his reproofs 
and understand his admonitions. He advised 
me to retire with him awhile. I knew what it 
was for ; I dreaded the severe account I was go- 
ing to be brought to, and there was no avoiding 
it; with trembling dread I retired. “Come,” 
said my mentor, ‘sit down.” I replied, “* He 
certainly was wrong ”’—* Stop,”’ said my men- 
tor, “it is you I have to deal with : you, who by 
precept and example ought to lead in the way of 
peace.” “ But I ought to exhort, and reprove, 
and rebuke.” Stop, said my mentor, ‘and call 
to mind that the offering on the altar should be 
pure gold. Reproofs and rebukes come with a 
very ill grace from an offender.” 

“ An offender ?” 

“Yes, an offender, and of the worst cast; an 


§ Offence in you, and of this nature, is peculiarly 


offensive. Suppose any of your hearers in like 


circumstances, what advice would you give 
them? You wéuld advise them to be calm, to 
suspend their judgment, to seek an opportunity 
alone with the supposed offender, address him in 
the language cf love, hope it was not so bad as 
was expected—at least you would hope the in-| 


bear with much more ease than I can the re- 
proaches of my own heart. I have come to give 
this troubled heart some ease, by acknowledging 
my error. I have done wroog in taking up a 
report of you, or speaking about it to any one 
but yourself ; I beseech you, forgive me.” And 
I was going to add; but he got up, his counte- 
nance suffused with tears, and would have 
spoken, but could not. He gave me his hand, 
however, and it was filled with as warm a heart 
as ever beat in a friend’s bosom: it has never 
cooled since, though this was many years ago. 
On my return I was congratulated by my kind 
mentor, and then poured out my soul to my hea- 
venly Father, whose consoling language was, 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go atid sin no 
more.”—A London Minister. 


RIGHT LIVING. 


“To love and to labor is the sum of living, 
and yet how many think they live who neither 
labor nor love.” 5 

What a bright thought it is, set in this quaint 
old Saxon! ‘The first part of the sentence is a 
beautiful text for one’s life, while the other is an 
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equally sad commentary on the “living” of a 
great portion of humanity! And are not these 
twain, the loving and the laboring, the one “roy- 
al law” of the Bible, and do they not bring with 
them their own exceeding great reward? Ye 
who seek after happiness, behold, here is the 
key! This sitting down, folding up one’s hands, 
and moping away one’s life in vain yearning 
after affection, will never do you any good. 
Just step out of yourself, and live for and in 
others. Go out with a brave spirit into the 
world, and minister to the wants of humanity. 
Everywhere hands are 
for help; everywhere bleeding hearts are need- 
ing the balm of sympathy and tenderness. 
The little children want your smile, the old 


people want some comforting word; and the | 


strongest and the best have their hours of weak- 
ness and of need.—Arthur’s Magazine. 


WE TOO HAVE OUR AUTUMNS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


We, too, have autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare. 

Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 

At noon our zudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 

But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 

And something earlier every year 
Uur singing birds take wing. 

As less the olden glow abides, 
And less the chillier heart aspires, 

With drift-wood beached in past spring-tides 
We light our sullen fires. 

By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam 
We cower and strain our wasted sight, 

To stitch youth’s shroud up, seam by seam, 
In the long arctic night. 

It was not so—we once were young— 
When Spring, to womanly Summer turning, 

Her dewdrops on each grass-blade strung, 
In the sunshine burning. 

We trusted then, aspired, believed 
That earth could be re-made to-morrow ; 

Ah, why be ever undeceived ? 
Why give up faith for sorrow? 

O, thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Trust, blighted once, is past retrieving ; 

Experience is a dumb, dead thing ; 
The victory’s in believing. 


* Selected. 
EARTH’S ANGELS. 
Why come not spirits from the realms of glory, 
To visit earth as in the days of old? 
The times of sacred writ and ancient story ? 
Is heaven more distant? or has earth grown cold? 


Oft have I gazed when sunset clouds receding, 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 

To catch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 
Along the confines of the glowing sky ;— 


And oft, when midnight stars in distant chillness 
Were calmly burning, listened late and long; 


reaching out to you! 


But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before Zhe One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s pri-on? 

Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn? 


And are they all within the veil departed? 
There gleams no wing along the empyrean now; 
And many a tear from human eyes have started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow. 


No; earth bas angels, though theirforms are moulded 
But of such ae as fashions all below ; 

Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their brow. 

| I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow; ° 

Their’s was the soft tone and the soundlets tread; 

| Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 

| They stood “ between the liviog and the dead.” 


And if my sight by earthly dimness hindered 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 
| I doubted not,— for spirits know their kindred,— 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 
| There have been angels in the gloomy prison,— 
' In crowded halis,—by the lone widow’s hearth ; 
| And where they passed the fallen have uprisen,— 
The giddy paused,—the mourner’s hope had birth, 


I have seen one whose eloquence commanding 
Ronsed the rich echoes of the human breast, 

The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 
That hope might reach the suffering and oppressed 


O, many a spirit walks the earth unheeded, 
That when its veil of sadness is laid down, 

| Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 

And wear its glory like a starry crown. 





| 
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A APPEAL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK MEETINOUSE. 


BY A GASPER. 


The following appeal to a Sexton for pure air in the 
meeting house, should have’ a general circulation. 
The spelling is not very good, but the argument is 
irresistible. It is from the Detroit Tribune. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


O sextant of the meetinouse, which sweeps 

| And dusts, or is supposed to! and makes fiers, 
And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw loose, 
in which case it smells orful—worse than lam-pile; 
And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes 

to the grief of survivin pardners, and sweeps pathes; 
And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it; 

Getin up befoar starlite in all wethers and 

Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 

As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers; 

i would’nt be hired to do it for no some— 

But o Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 

Wich’s more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 
Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of Mann! 
i mean pewer Are, sextant, i mean pewer Are ! 

O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 
What on airth to do with itself, but flys about 
Scatterin leavs and blowin off men’s hatts; 

in short, its jest “ free as are’ out dores. 

But o sextant, in our church its scarce as piety, 
scarce as bank bills when agints beg for misshuns, 
Wich sime say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 
Wat I give aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 

u shet 500 men, wimmen and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad teatb, 
And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 
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But every 1 on em breethes in & out and out and in, 

Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million anda half breths 
an our. 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at that 
rate 

I ask you, say 15 minits, and then what’s to be did? 

Why then they must breathe it all over agin. 

And then agin, and so on, till each has took it down 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wants more, 

The same individible dont have the privelidge 

of brethen his own are, and no ones else; 

Eeach one must take whatever comes to him. 

0 sextant, doant you know our lungs is bellusses ; 

To blo the fier of life, and keep it from 

goin out; and how can bellusses blo without wind, 

And aint wind are ?i put it to your conschens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roots and airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pills unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe, 

Wat signifies who preechesif i cant brethe ? 

Wats Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? 

Dec for want of breth? why sextant, when we dye 

Its only cause we cantbrethe no more—thats all. 

And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

2letalittle areinto our church. 

(Pewer are is sertin proper forthe pews) 

And do it weak days and Sundays tew— 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will come in of itzelf: 

(It luvs tocum in whare it can get warm ;) 

Amd o how it will rouse the people up, 

And sperrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 

And yawns and figgits as effectooal 

As wind on the the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 
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mer, which they strike against the ceiling that 
forms their retreat. It seems to me that no man 
can be indifferent to the sounds and music of 
insects. Even the buzzing of flies about one’s 
chamber or sitting-room has a soothing and 
tranquillizing influence, and may be regarded as 
one of those circumstances provided by nature, 
to relieve the world of that dead silence, which 
would otherwise render this earth a dreary and 
melancholy abode. We are so formed, that every 
sound in nature, except her notes of alarm, by 
habit becomes pleasing and assimilated to mu- 
sic; and in the silence of winter, the increased 
delight afforded us by every remaining sound, 
is an evidence of this truth. The tiny hammer- 
ing of the woodtick in the ceiling, the buzzing 
of flies, and above all, the chirping of the crick- 
et on the hearth, are among the poetical sounds 
that are associated with winter days at ‘Anne, as 
the voices of the raven, the jay, and the wood- 
pecker, are suggestive of winter in the woods. 

The fly, the gnat, the beetle, and the moth, 
though each utters a sound that awakens many 
pleasing thoughts and images, are not to be 
ranked among singing insects. The latter com- 
prehend the locusts, the crickets, and the grass- 
hoppers that seem appointed by nature to take 
up their little lyre and drum, after the birds have 
laid aside their more musical pipe and flute. 
Though certain insects are supposed to make 


| their sounds by means of wind, their apparatus 
'is placed outside of their bodies, and as they 


MU INSECTS. Begg ; ; 
satataiciecei was have no lungs, the air is obtained by a peculiar 


About midsummer, the majority of the singing | inflation of their chests. Hence, the musical ap- 
birds have become silent; but as one voice after | pendages of such insects are constructed on the 
another drops away, a new host of musicians of a} principle of the jews-harp, and the reeds in a 


different character take up the chorus, and their | reed organ. 


The grasshopper, in all ages, has 
g pper, ges, 


melodies are suggestive of the early and later har- | been noted for his musical propensities ; and is 


vest, as the voices of the birds are associated 
with seed-time and the season of flowers. In 
our climate the voices of no species of insects 
are very loud ; but, when their vast multitudes 
are united in chorus, they may often be heard 
above the din and clatter of a busy town. Na- 
ture is exhaustless in the means by which she 
may effect the same end, and birds, insects, and 
reptiles are each provided with different, but 
equally effective instruments, for producing 
sounds. While birds and quadrupeds make 
sounds by means of a pipe connecting with their 
lungs, the frogs. are provided with a sort of bag- 
pipe, and the insects represent, in their respec- 
tive species, the harpist, the .violinist, and the 
drummer. Thus, there are several species that 
make sounds by the vibration of a membrane at- 
tached to their sides, or to the shoulders of their 
wings. Such are most of the crickets and grass- 
hoppers. Others of the same tribes rub their 
legs against a vibrating appendage connected 
with their sides, in humble imitation of the vio- 
lin players ; lastly, the drumming insects, like 
the wood-ticks, are provided with a little ham- 


| 


| 


* 


frequently represented as playing on a harp in 
certain ancient emblematical vignettes. Each 
genus of these insects has a peculiar modulation 
of his notes. The common green grasshopper 
that, during the Eighth and Ninth months, fills 
the whole atmosphere with his din, is found chiefly 
in the lowland meadows which are covered with 
the native grasses. The grasshopper modulates 
his notes somewhat like the cackling of a hen, 
uttering several chirps in rapid succession and 
following them with a loud spinning sound, that 
seems to be the conclusion of the strain. The 
strains are continued incessantly, from the time 
when the sun is high enough to dry @he dews, 
until dew-fall in the evening. ‘hese play- 
ers are delighted with the clear, bright sunshine, 
and sing but very little on cloudy days, even 
when the air is dry and warm. There is another 
species of grasshopper, with short wings, that 
makes a kind of grating sound, by scraping his 
legs, that serve for bows, against his sides, that 
represent, as it were, the strings of a viol. If 
we gointo the whortleberry pastures, we may hear 
still another species, that makes a continual tril- 
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ling, like the note of the hair bird, and often 
continues the sound half a minute or more, with- 
out apparent rest. The insect reminds me of the 
louder shrilling of those species which are heard 
in the Southern States. The note of this grass- 
hopper is not so agreeable as the notes of those 
whose strains are more rapidly intermittent. 

The American locusts make their peculiar 
sounds by inflating air into their bodies, and ex- 
pressing it between two small apertures, situated 
a little below the base of their wings. ‘These 
holes lead from a musical table, on each side of 
which are five or six thin bars, connected by ex- 
quisitely fine membranes. There is an insect of 
this tribe that isseldom heard until midsummer, 
and then only during the middle of the warmest 
days. This note is a pleasant remembrancer of 
sultry summer noondays, of languishing heat 
and refrishing shade. It begins low, and in- 
creases in loudness until it is almost deafening, 
and then gradually dies away intosilence. The 
most skilful musician could not perform a more 
delightful crescendo and diminuendo. It hasa 
peculiar vibratory sound, that seems to me highly 
musical and delightful. ‘The insect that pro- 
duces this note is a grotesque looking creature, 
resembling about equally a grasshopper and a 
humble-bee. 

The black crickets, and their familiar chirp- 
ing, are well known to everybody. It is an in- 


sect of this tribe that is celebrated in English 


romance as the “ cricket on the hearth.’’ The 
American species do not so habitually frequent 
our dwelling houses; but they are all around 
our door-steps, and by the wayside, under every 
dry fence and every sandy hill. They chirp night 
and day, and more or less in all kinds of weather. 
They commence their songs many weeks before 
the grasshoppers, and continue them to a later 
period in the autumn, not ecasing until the hard 
frosts have driven them into their retreats, and 
silenced them by a torpid sleeme 

The note of the katydid, which is a drumming 
sound, has less music in it than that of some of 
the other insects I have described. In our lit- 
erature no other species has become so widely 
celebrated, probably on account of the fancied 
resemblance of his notes to the word katydid. 
To my ear, an assemblage of these little musi- 
cians, all engaged in uttering their peculiar note, 
seems more like the hammering of a thousand 
little smits, in some busy hamlet of insects. 
There is nothing melodious in these sounds, and 
they are accordingly less suggestive of poetical 
thoughts than those of the green nocturnal grass- 
hopper, that is heard at the same hour, and in 
similar situations. 

The nocturnal grasshoppers, sometimes called 
the August pipers, commence their chirpiog 
about the second week in the Kighth month. 
These are the true nightingales of insects, and 
the tribe that seems to be most worthy of being 
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consecrated to poetry. There is a singular plain- 
tiveness in their low and monotonous notes, 
which is the charm of the late summer and 
early autumnal evenings; and there are but few 
persons who are not affected by these sounds 
with a remarkable sensation of subdued but 
cheerful melancholy. This effect does not seem 
to be the result of association, so much as that 
of some peculiar cadence or modulation of the 
sound. 

I believe it has not generally been noticed, 
that the notes of these insects are commonly in 
unison. These nocturnal pipers are the loudest 
singers of our indigenous insects, and their 
notes are almost invariably an octave lower than 
those of the black crickets. It is also worthy of 
notice, that they always vary their key-note ac- 
cording to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
with certain degrees. They are evidently de- 
pendent on a certain amount of heat for their 
vivacity, and become more or less torpid as the 
temperature of the atmosphere sinks below a 
certain point.—Horticultural Journal. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR CHARLEY ? 
BY H. BEECHER STOWE. 


Yes—that is the question! The fact is, there 
seems to be no place exactly safe and suitable, 
except the bed. While he is asleep, then our 
souls have rest—we know where he is and what 
he is about, and sleep is a gracious state; but 
then he wakes up bright and early, and begins 
tooting, pounding, hammering, singing, med- 
dling and asking questions, in short, overturning 
the peace of society generally for about thirteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. 

Everybody wants to know what to do with 
him—everybody is quite sure that he can’t stay 
where they are. The coo< can’t have him in 
the kitchen, where he infests the pautry to get 
flour to make paste for his kites, or melt lard in 
the new sauce-pan. If he goes into the wood- 
shed, he is sure to pull the wood-pile down upon 
his head. If he be sent up to the garret, you 
think for awhile that you have settled the prob- 
lem, till you find what a boundless field of ac- 
tivity is at once opened, amid all the packages, 
boxes, bags, barrels, and cast-off rubbish there. 
Old letters, newspapers, trunks of miscellaneous 
contents, are all rummaged, and the very reign 
of chaos and old night is instituted. He sees 
endless capacities in all, and he is always ham- 
mering something or knocking something apart, 
or sawing or planing, or drawing boxes and bar- 
rels in all directions to build cities or lay railroad 
tracks, till everybody’s head aches quite down to 
the lower floor, and everybody declares that 
Charley must be kept out of the garret. 

Then you send Charley to school, and hope 
you are fairly rid of him for a few hours at least. 
But he comes home nosier and more breezy than 
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ever, having learned of some twenty other Char- 
leys cvery separate resource for keeping up a 
commotion that the superabundant vitality of 
each can originate’ He can dance like Jim 
Smith—he has learned to smack his lips like Joe 
Brown—and Will Briggs has shown him how to 
mew like a cat, and he enters the premises with 
a new war-whoop, learned from Tom Evans. He 
feels large and valorous ; he has learned that he 
is a boy, and has a general impression that he is 
growing immensely strong and knowing, and 
despises more and more the conventionalities of 
parlor life ; in fact, he is more than ever an in- 
terruption in the way of decent folks who want 
to be quiet. 


It is true, that if entertaining persons will de- 
vote themselves exclusively to him, reading and 
telling stories, he may be kept quiet; but then 
this is discouraging work, for he swallows a sto- 
ry as Rover does a piece of meat, and looks at 
you for another and another, without the slight- 
est consideration, so that this resource is of short 
duration, and then the old question comes back, 
What is to be done with him ? 


But after all, Charley cannot be wholly shirked, 
for he is an insitution—a solemn and awful fact ; 
and on the answer to the question, What is to 
be done with him? depends a future. 


Many a hard, morose, bitter man has come 
from a Charley turned off and neglected ; many 
a parental heart-ache has come froma Charley 
left to run the streets, that mamma and sisters 
might play on the piano and write letters in 
peace. It is easy to get rid of him; there are 
fifty ways of doing that. He is a spirit that can 
be promptly laid, but if not laid aright will come 
back, by and by, a strong man armed, when you 
cannot send him off at pleasure. 

Mamma and sisters had better pay a little tax 
to Charley now, than a terrible one by-and-by. 
There is something significant in the old English 
phrase, with which our Scriptures render us fa- 
wmiliar, a MAN-child—a MAN child. There you 
have the word that should make you think more 
than twice before you answer the question, ; 
“ What shall we do with Charley ?” 


For to-day he is at your feet; to-day you can 
make him laugh; you can make him ery: you 
can persuade, coax, and turn him to your plea- 
sure; you can make his eyes fill and his bosom 
swell with recitals of good and noble deeds; in 
short, you can mould him if you will take the 
trouble. ; 

But look ahead some years, when that little 
voice shall ring in deep bass tones; when that 
small foot shall have a man’s weight and tread ; 
when a rough beard shall cover that little round 
chin, and all the willful strength of manhood 
fills out that little form. Then you would give 
worlds for the key to his heart, to be able to turn 
and guide him to your will ; but if you lose that 
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key now he is little, you may search for it care- 
fully, with tears, some other day, and never find it. 

Old housekeepers have a proverb, that “one 
hour lost in the morning is never found all day. 
It has a significance in this case. 

One thing is to be noticed about Charley, that 
rude and busy and noisy as he is, and irksome as 
carpet rules and parlor ways are to him, he is 
still a social little creature, and wants to be where 
the rest of the household are. A room ever so 
well adapted for play, cannot charm him at the 
hour when the family is in reunion ; he hears the 
voices in the parlor and his play-room seems des- 
olate. It may be warmed with a furnace and 
lighted with gas, but it is human warmth and 
light he shivers for; he yearns for the talk of 
the family, which he so“imperfectly compre- 
hends, and he longs to take his playthings down 
and play by you, and is incessantly promising 
that of the fifty improper things which he is li- 
able to do in the parlor, he will not commit one 
if you let him stay there. 

This instinct of the little one is Nature’s 
warning plea—God’s admonition. O, how many a 
mother who has neglected it because it wasirksome 
to have the child about, has longed at twenty- 
five to keep her son by her side, and he would 
not. Shut out as a little Arab; constantly told 
that he is noisy, that he is awkward and meddle- 
some, and a plague in general, the boy has found 
at last his own company in the streets, in the 
highways and hedges, where he runs till the 
day comes when the parents want their son, and 
the sisterstheir brother, and then they are scared 
at the face he brings back to them, as he comes 
all foul ‘and smutty from the companionship to 
which they have doomed him. Depend upon it, 
if it is too much trouble to keep your boy in 
your society, there will be places found for him— 
warmed and lighted by no friendly fires, where 
he who finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do, will care for him, if you do not. You 
may put out a tree and it will grow while you 
sleep, but a son you cannot—you must take trou- 
ble for him, either a little now or a great deal 
by-and-by. 

Let him stay with you at least seme portion of 
every day; bear his noise and his ignorant 
ways. Put aside your book or work to tell him 
a story ; or show him a picture ; devise still par- 
lor plays for him, for he gains nothing by being 
allowed to spoil the comfort of th@whole cir- 
cle. A pencil, a sheet of paper, and a few pat- 
terns will sometimes keep him quict by you for 
an hour while you are talking, or in a corner he 
may build a block house, annoying nobody. If 
he does now and then disturb you, and costs you 
more thought and care to regulate him there, 
balance which is the greatest evil—to be dis- 
turbed by him now, or when he is a man. 

Of all you can give your Charley, if you are 
a good man or woman, your presence is the best 
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and safest thing. God never meant him to do 
without you any more than chickens were made 
to grow without being brooded. 

‘Then let him have some place in your house 
where it shall be no sin to hammer and pound 
and make all the litter his heart desires, and his 
various schemes require. Even if you can ill- 
afford the room, weigh well between that safe 
asylum and one which, if degied, he may make 
for himself in the street. 

Of all devices for Charley which we have, a 
few shelves which he may dignify by the name 
of cabinet, is one of the best. He picks up shells 
and pebbles and stones, all odds and ends, noth- 
ing comes amiss ; and if you give him a pair of 
scissors and a little gum, there is no end of the 
labels he will paste on, and the hours he may in- 
nocently spend in sorting and arranging. 

A bottle of liquid gum is an invaluable re- 
source for various purposes, nor must you mind 


though he varnish his nose and fingers and 


clothes, (which he will do of course) if he does 
nothing worse. A cheap paint-box, and some 
engravings to color, is another ; and if you will 
give him some rea/ paint and putty to paint and 
putty his boats and cars, he is a made man. 

All these things make trouble—to be sure they 
do—but Charley is to make trouble, that is the 
nature of the institution ; you are only to choose 
between safe and wholesome trouble, and the 
trouble that comes at last like a whirlwind. 
God bless the little fellow, and send us all grace 
to know what to do with him. 


One asking Diogenes how he might order 
himself best? he said, 
things in thyself which thou blamest in others. 
And, on being demanded, what was hardest ? 
answered, ‘“*To know ourselves to whom we are 
partial.” 

There is not a more common error of self-de- 
ception than a habit of considering our stations 


in life so ill-suited to our powers, so as to be un- | 


worthy of calling out a full and proper arene 
of our virtues and talents. 

How deeply soever men are involved in dif- 
ficulties, sincerity of heart, and upright walking 


before God, freely submitting to his providence, | 


is the most sure remedy. He only is able to re- 
lieve, not only persons, but nations in their 
greatest — 


PHILA DELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Merau.—The Fiour market is very 
quiet and prices are weak. The sales of superfine 
are at $5 00; $5 12 and 5 25 for extra, and $5 62 and 
$5 75 for extra family. The sales to the retailers and 
bakers are within the range of the same figures, and 
fancy lots from $5 00 up to $675. Rye Fiour and 
Corn Meal continue limited. The former is held at 
$4 00, and the latter is unsettled at $3 50 per barrel 
for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
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demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania a° 
$1 28 and 1 30 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 40 a1 45 for prime White. Rye is steady at 77c. 
for Pennsylvania and 75 cents for Southern. Yellow 
Corn is selling at 88 cents; new ranges at from 68 to 
72c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Delaware at 
44 a 44} cts. xfloat. 

Croverseep is in fair supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate; sales of common to prime new at 
$5 13 and 5 87 per 64 lbs. Sales of Timothy at 
$2 12} per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 60. 


TOTICE. —-THE NINE PARTNER’S ; BOARDING 
Bi SCHOOL re-opened on the Ist of 11th month, 
858, under the care and superintendence of Josiah 
D. and Mary B. Chase. Extensive repairs and im- 
provements have been made, which will add materially 
to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 
A circular containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing 
JOSIAH D. CHASE, 
Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
10 mo. 14. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE- 
M MONY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
best English Parchment. Price Two Doutars. Sent 
to any part of the United States by mail for the above 
price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
in a superior manner, from three to five dollars for 
the writing. Invitations neatly written. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.5, §. Fifth St. 








, Phila. 


1*LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
4, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s 
N. 


} 
FE Hill, 
The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further partica- 
| lars addrees the Principal, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N.J. 


| 


10th mo. 1858. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
/ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. QO. Burlington Co., N. J. 


9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 





! i oot ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
4 SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
|} is daily. accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
; by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 
| The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh menth, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, S60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Witt1aM Cuanpter, Proprietor, 
or WiLiiaM A. CHanDier, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


Merrihew & Thompeon, Prs., Lodge &t, North side Penna Bank 





